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John F. Kennedy’s Legacy 

Twenty-five years ago, the curtain cams down on 
Camelot. It’s futiW to wonder What if? We should, 

instead, remember 

John Kennedy for what 
he was, not what he 
could have been, for 
what he meant to a gen- 
eration of young Ameri- 
cana whose polidcal and 
soda! values he helped 
nourish. 

Kennedy spoke of a 
“new generation of 
Americans bom in this 
century, tempered by 
war, disciplined by a 
hard and bitter pe^." 
a generation sensitive to the realities of world 
politics, aware of the massive destruction poesi- 
ble by a sunple error in judgment During the 
Cuban missile crisis, he chose not to seek s nuli- 
taiy solution; he was not willing to risk Ameri- 
can lives in a show of force. 

He told us that “to whom much is given, much is 
requirod." And give we did. The Peace Corps is a 
fitting and lasting tribute to what he aaw as our role 
in the world. 

He compelled ua to reach for tha stars. Although 
he wasn't h^ for that glorious moment, ha 1st ua 
know mankind could indeed walk on the moon. 

Kennedy believed “tha rights of every man are 
dumniahed when the rights of one man are threat- 
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aned.” He was so appalled by the sight of vicious 
dogs and fire hoses being turned loose on southern 
blacks that he made civil ri|^ta and human rights 
s moral issue. The dvil rights act of 1965 was a 
legacy of t^ commitment. 

Our g e nera tion, he told ua, is fated “to live with a 
struggle we did not start, in a world we did not 
moke." He sent advisers to Vietnam. Would he have 
pulled them out, as many historiana suggest, in hia 
second term? Ha inhmited the of Pigs invasion 
from the Eisenhower administration, and when it 
was an abysmal failure, he alone took the blame. 

He warned, “those who look only to the past or 
the present are certain to mias the future." When 
told about the destruction a nudeer war vmuld 
cause, he dedicated hia presidency to a thawing of 
the Cold War and a test ban treaty. 

In the 25 years since that nightmaie day in Dal- 
las, the world has changed. Sime of John Kenne- 
dy’s hopes, dreams, aspirations have come to fru- 
ition. We're a better people because of his 
thoujBsnd days. As one brother said in his eulogy to 
a third: "Some men see things as they are and say, 
why. I dream things that never w«e and say, why 
not?" John Kennedy also said why not. As we look 
to the future, we echo those words, why not? 

Michael l.iwmupi* 
Plainview 

Letters thoukl be kept brief and are eubject to 
condcneolkm. Writers ihrMiid include a full od- 
drese and home and ofllce telqihone numbers, 
where evoflabie. os wdl oe ofniiation indkat- 
iim special intenest In a sohiect. Aihmowioiui 
letters ore not printed. Write Uk Letters Edi- 
>. Lone blond. K. Y. U747. 


Psychiatrists’ Opinions Are Not for Sale 

concerning the defendant; he knows 1 evwi attend- 
ed the paychiotric examination conducted by the 
paychi^rist retained by the DA'a office. Contrary 
to Vance's characterization. I was lUlIy informed 
in regard to the defendant's post history, sudi as it 
was. prior to my testimony. 

Yet Vance tried to convey tlM damaging 
impression that I carried out a slipshod evaluation, 
improperly avoided learning anything about the 
defeni^c* that would detract from hb case, buried 
my head In the sand and accepted at face value 
whatever the accused chose to tell me about him- 
self and hia conduct leading up to the homicides. 
By thus twisting the facta himsirif, Vance disingen- 
uously implied I had been negligent at best or un- 
scrupulous at worst. 

Vance's osaociates wasted no time in circulating 
copies of hia article to my colleagues and profes- 
sional groups. The effect was not m^ly to dis- 
credit me but to undermine our traditional system 
of justice. Under our adversary system, juries are 
entitled to hwar from qualified expert witnesses on 
both sides when there is on honest difference of 
opinion in orto to reach • more informed and just 
verdict in a case. 

While paying Up service w a defendant's right 
to a legitimate p^rchiatric defense, Vance raises 
the specter of irresponsible pubUc offidob wield- 
ing the awesome power of the government, at- 
tempting to intimidate and injure those expert 
witnesses who dare to disagree with the state's 
position in a case by going ^er them in the me- 
dia and casting aspersions on their competence 
end character. Is such on abuse of power and 
trust Vance's idea of on acceptable etJiical stan- 
dard for prosecutors to follow? 

Robert Lloyd Goldstein, MD. JD 
Moniuittan 


Cyrus R. Vance Jr., a forma- Manhattan proa- 
amtor. wrote an article earUa- this year in which 
he criridzsd two psychiatrists for conduct arising 
out of their expert testimony in a sensalionm 
criminal trial involving a double homicide [“Medi- 
cal Expert Witnesses Are Not Hired Guns,” View- 
pointa, June 6J. 

I am one of the two psychiatrists Vance attacked 
in his article and, in the interest of basic fairness, I 
think a response is ooUed for in order to sat the 
record stro^^t. 

1 am on associate professor of clinical psychia- 
try at Columbia University’i College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, where I am in charge of a 
program in law, pqrchiatry and ethics. I have 
authored more thw 50 articlec in the area of 
psychiatry and the law, psychiatric ethio. psychi- 
atric expertise and, not^ly, tha au thor itaUve ar- 
ticle in the literature on the very psychiatric de- 
fense employed at the trial in question: “extreme 
emotional disturborue." 

I am consulted from time to time as a paxchiatnc 
expert in criminal and civil cases (and have testi- 
fied at murder triab in the post on behalf of 
Vance's former office, that of the Manhattan dis- 
trict attorney). 1 always approach such consulta- 
tions in a profesaion^y objective and scientific 
manner and not as an advocate or “hired gun" for 
tha side that retains ma. 

My professional reputation and integrity are 
highly regarded by l^ers in both profesaions. 
psychiatry and law, and my opiiuons are well re- 
spected and not for sale, as Vance suggests. In fact, 
Vance knows quite weU (and the trial transcript of 
tha case will bear this out) that I pc^ormed on 
exhaustive in-depth evaluation, including not only 
peydiiatric examinations but also extensive review 
^ hospital records, reports and other documents 


Real Cost of Nuclear Arms 

The recent disclosures of serious safety orob- 
lema at several different nuclear weapons fWUtiea 
operated by the Department of Energy bring to 
li^t a problem that has been hidden deep in the 
l^yrinth of national security. We are in the pro^ 
cess of poisoning ourselves. 

Production of nuclear matmals has continued 
since the banning of the Cold War with little 
regard to the long-term consequence^ which 
dude: release of enormous quantities of radi- 

ation, poisoning workers and surrounding commu- 
nities; unsafe storage of tons of radiologiad waste 
which lasts for thousands of years and cannot be 
isolated from the environment, and not accounting 
for large quantities of material that could be used 
by enemies to fashion nudear weapons. 

These nonmonetsuty costs are in addition to the 
hundreds of billions in taxes that have flowed into 
nuclear weapons production. 

Why. then, are government officials urnna huge 
ftHtlition*! expenmtures upwards of $1^ oilUon 
— for new weapons facilities? CTearly the answer 
cannot be deterrence. If 30,000 existing warheads 
will not deter the Soviets, why should more weap- 
ons or modernized weapons <b so? 

The question of “why more nudear weapons pn>- 
ductioiv' demands immediate exa m ination. Our 
government’s current response appears to be a mix- 
ture of bureaucratic inertia and a philosophy of 
"more is b^ter" or “peace through strength." 

But can we afford more nudear weapons — not 
the $100 billion cost in money — but the poisoning 
of workers, oommunioes and ftiture generations? 
Quite litezidly, atomic weapons are already de- 
stroying us. even if they are never detonated. 

Martin Melkonian 
Hempstead 

Editor’s Note: The writer teaches eco- 
nomics at Hofstra Unit'ersity. 

The Yankees Are No More 

The Yankees? There are no “Yankees." They 
died many years ago — or rather, they wars 
murdered many years ago when a man named 
George Steinbrenner took over ownanhip of the 
team. The only thing left to remind us of what 
has passed on is Yankee Stadium, and even that 
has lost its charm. Surely, it has been beauti- 
fied but the beauty is geared to the ostenta- 
tious, uncaring subscribers who buy blocks of 
tickets to show off, but who rarely attend the 
g^aines — usually giving the tickets out to their 
own customers. 

Back when the Yankees existed, it was run 
attending games, sitting in the bleachers, get- 
ting to know tte players In the bufipen and 
i;-ofT>ing back year after year to old frienda who 
were uiere until they were too old to play — 
and the Yankees kept winning. 

Now it’s a business. I buy you today — if I 
don't like you or you don’t treat me right. I 
trade you tomorrow. Batting averages, runs bat- 
ted in, stolen bases mean nothing. The fans 
mean ien — we pay to come to the games, 
root for our favorite pli^rers and then watch as 
they are threatened or, more likely, traded. 

It’s no fiin anymore — wo don’t even get to 
know the players. The numbers change from 
day to day — the names change from game to 
game, and we go on losing in tlu end. 

Widi hope that Steinbrenner gets tired of los- 
ing and decides to trade the team for a race- 
track, I will keep on believing that maybe there 
is some hope for the Yankees in the ftiture. 

Janet Cohen 
Calverton 
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